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Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit. By AUGUSTE 
Sabatier. Translated by Louise Seymour Houghton. New York, 
McClure, Phillips, & Co. — pp. xxxii, 410. 

This work was completed by Dean Sabatier only a few months before his 
death. It was not revised by him for publication, and its form, which its 
editors preferred to leave unchanged, is not without defects. There is a 
certain amount of repetition ; the order, too, would admit of some im- 
provement. Yet these defects are not very serious. The thought of Dean 
Sabatier is generally precise and luminous ; his exposition is singularly 
clear. His style is epigrammatic ; one might perhaps say of him what he 
has said of Lessing : his mind is like a diamond which not only cuts but 
sparkles. The work, moreover, may be taken to express his most mature 
and cherished convictions ; on its completion, he said to his wife it ' ' must 
come out whatever happens." 

Sabatier accords ample recognition to the function of authority, provided 
that function is rightly understood. The individual life is determined not 
only physically, but morally and intellectually, by the collective life in 
which it is found. The authority of the family, of the school, of the church 
is a conservative and educating potency. But the pedagogic function of 
authority, which is its justification, is also its limitation. "Like every 
good teacher, authority should labor to render itself useless." Through 
authority the individual and the race should develop autonomy. Not that 
authority can ever be abrogated ; but it must be brought under the criti- 
cism of reason. It "is, and can be, no other than relative " (p. xxviii). 
But this is not the conception of authority which the churches have 
adopted. In religion authority has meant infallibility ; there is an infallible 
Church, or Pope, or Book. 

Sabatier' s work is in large part a history of these conceptions. He has 
chosen this historical mode of treating them in order to exhibit their 
futility. As he reminds us, Die Geschichte ist ein Gericht. The immanent 
dialectic in the history of a doctrine exposes its contradictions. The churchly 
conceptions of authority find in their history their refutation. 

In the development of the Roman Catholic dogma of authority, there can 
be traced separately the gradual exaltation of tradition and the growth of 
the episcopate. The tradition of the primitive church was in fluid form, 
consisting of the various narratives of Jesus's life. But by the stress of its 
conflict with heresies, and by other causes, the church was led in the course 
of the centuries to adopt the conception of an infallible doctrine, infallibly 
interpreted. The marks of this tradition were finally formulated : uni- 
versality, antiquity, and the consent of all. But with the rise of modern 
historical criticism, trouble began ; it was found impossible to maintain the 
immutability of the church's doctrine. Curiously enough, help came to 
the church from a Protestant source. Schleiermacher represented tradition 
as the soul of a religious society manifesting itself in ever new creations. 
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This conception was eagerly adopted by such Catholics as Moehler and 
Newman, and tradition was declared to be the reincarnation of Christ from 
generation to generation. But the infallibility of the tradition is preserved, 
Sabatier points out, only by a deification of the church in all its produc- 
tions, and "to deify history is to deny it in its essence and reality" (p. 67). 

The dogma of tradition, however, is in reality subordinate to the dogma 
of the episcopate. In the early church all believers were * priests,' and the 
constitution of the individual congregations was republican. After a time 
the authority was vested in one efiiscopos. Then there arose a strife among 
the bishops, which of them was greatest ; and the Roman, by virtue of 
imperial position and political wisdom, gained the supremacy. The com- 
bination of the conception of supernatural knowledge of truth with the con- 
ception of the supremacy of the Roman bishops finally resulted in the dogma 
of Papal infallibility. If any one denies the infallible authority or the 
supreme power of jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff, let him be anathema. 

But the irony of the history is manifest. As Canon Dollinger has said : 
"The Catholic believer will say, * I believe in the infallible Pope because 
the Pope has said that he is infallible ' " (p. 135). Moreover, the Papacy 
in presence of the great modern movements is in a dilemma. Not to speak 
of its political distress, it must, in the domain of thought, either forbid philo- 
sophical discussion, or accept it. In the former case, it will be treated to 
the disdainful neglect of modern science ; in the latter, it will abdicate its 
prerogative of supernatural authority. 

Protestantism started with a revival of the early Christian spirit. It 
rested on a subjective basis : the Bible was true, for it contained Christi- 
anity. But soon the Bible became an external authority ; and every word, 
even the Hebrew vowel-points had to be regarded as inspired. Sabatier 
shows how historical criticism has worked havoc with this doctrine. The 
last bulwark of the system of authority is found in the words of Jesus ; 
these, at least, it is said, are infallible. But, Sabatier asks, is there evi- 
dence that the account of these words is infallible ? Moreover, some con- 
servative theologians feel constrained to give up the infallibility of Jesus in 
regard to such matters as cosmology and demoniac possession. 

The last part of the book contains a more explicit account of the author's 
view of true religion, the religion of the spirit. Jesus was the founder of 
this religion. Not that Jesus claimed for his person any metaphysical 
dignity ; he lived this religious life, and in the consciousness of this called 
men to him that he might give them what he had in himself. 

Thus faith is " God consciously felt in the heart, the inward revelation 
of God." Sabatier rejects as inadequate Schleiermacher's definition of 
religion as the feeling of dependence. " Divine law and human law are 
essentially identical. And it is this immanent law which . . . necessarily 
constitutes man at the same time dependent, in his character as a created 
being, and free, in so far as he is a moral and spiritual being. . . . Religion 
is the vital and happy reconciliation of dependence and freedom " (p. 321). 
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It is " the sentiment of this relation between the moral being and the law 
which governs him. For this it is not necessary to believe in God in the 
traditional sense of the word. ' ' Later in the work he says, with doubtful 
consistency, that the highest stage of religion is reached when God is 
revealed, not as a power or as law, but as love ; religion then also takes 
the form of love (p>; 374). 

The relation of theology to the religious sentiment is discussed at some 
length. Faith precedes theology. The moral and intellectual elements in 
the act of faith are organically connected, yet the priority of the moral 
factor is insisted on. Pure abstract logic says that one must know before 
he can adore, historical psychology shows that in the first instance one 
desires, prays, adores, and thus comes to know, and that the definition of 
the object of adoration is drawn from the worship offered to it and the 
benefit expected from it (p. 353). Again: "It is by good right that 
Christians say that faith, the earliest manifestation of the life of the soul, 
comes from the immanent action of God. Man, therefore, receives life 
but makes his own belief." The character of this intellectual work is 
"always and necessarily subjective and contingent." 

Theology can become scientific by adopting the method of observation 
and experiment, and by choosing for itself, as the other sciences have done, 
a well-defined field of study. The " section of reality which it is the duty 
of theology to study is the religious phenomenon in general and the Chris- 
tian phenomenon in particular" (p. 348). "Theology, therefore, has two 
sources, psychology and history." It knows " no sources of information " 
beyond these. 

There seems no place for philosophy or dogmatics. Yet it is said in 
another passage that dogmas are to be made intelligible and respectable 
(p. 358) ; and when it is added that account must be taken of the experi- 
mental knowledge of the universe gained by astronomy, geology, etc. 
(p. 361), there seems to be demanded, not a mere analysis of the religious 
sentiment, but a systematic philosophy. 

Sabatier's initial error is in separating religion from cognition. Prayer, 
adoration, without some recognition of an object, is unintelligible. As 
religion means a conscious relation to an object, it is necessary it should 
know that object, or have a philosophy of it. The religious life may depend 
on other factors than philosophical cognition. But this cognition is, at 
least, one factor, and till it is fully attained, religion cannot reach its high- 
est form. Walter Smith. 

Lake Forest College. 

L 'unite dans I'etre vivant (Essai d'une biologie chimique). Par Felix 
Le Dantec. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1902. — pp. viii, 412. 

Without attempting an exposition of the work as a whole, we may indi- 
cate certain chapters whose problems are of historic interest, such as the 



